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Toi. Alt! Madam, you have lost much, by not being
here to hear about the second father, the statue of
Memnon and the flower named heliotrope.

ABG. Come,, my daughter, give Monsieur your hand
and pledge him your troth as your future husband.

ANG. Father.

ARG. How now! * Father' ? What do you mean by
that?

ANG. I implore you not to hasten matters. Give us
at least time to become acquainted with each other,
to let that mutual inclination grow which is so
necessary in a perfect union.

THO. DIA. For my part. Mademoiselle,, it has already
been born within me and I do not need to wait
any longer.

ANG. Though it may be so in your case, Monsieur,
my heart does not respond so quickly, and I must
admit that your merit has not yet made much im-
pression upon me.

ABG. Oh ! well, well! there will be plenty of leisure
for that when you are married.

ANG. Oh! father, I entreat you, give me time.
Marriage is a fetter to which a heart should never
be subjected by compulsion; and if Monsieur is an
honourable man, he ought not to wish to accept a
woman who comes to him only under compulsion.

THO. DIA. Nego consequentiam, Mademoiselle; I may
still be a man of honour and yet be willing to accept
you from your father's hands.

ANG. To take a woman by force is a bad way to make
yourself loved by her.

THO. DIA. We read of the ancients, Mademoiselle,
that their custom was to take away by force from
their fathers5 houses the girls whom they wished to
marry, so that it might not appear that they flew
into the arms of a man of their own consent.

ANG. The ancients, Monsieur, are tbe ancients, and
we are the people of to-day. Pretences are not
necessary in our age; and, when a marriage pleases
us, we know quite well how to take part in it without